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noble had become a mere non-resident rent-charger, and the
mutual relations of the two classes had in consequence
become intolerable.
The great Ecclesiastics were even more unpopular than
the Nobles.   Drawn largely from the same social class they
enioyed the same social privileges, and their
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clerical privileges in addition. And just as
Richelieu had undermined the position of the Nobles, so
Voltaire and the other great writers of the eighteenth
century had undermined the prestige of the Church. The
cures or parish priests for the most part retained the affec-
tion of their flocks by their devotion to duty, and by the
fact that they shared the poverty and hardships of the
peasant class from which they were drawn. And with the
Tiers etat they joined hands when the day of revolution
came. Not against them, but against the vast wealth and
luxurious lives of the princes of the Church, was the
satire of Voltaire and the fury of the revolutionary mob
directed.
Added to the political and social causes making for revo-
lution in France there were economic and fiscal reasons
tending to the same end.
It is difficult for an Englishman, accustomed for many
generations to see the rich bearing the main burden of
THE FISCAL taxation, to realize the extent to which in
SYSTEM            France this burden was borne by the poor.
It has been estimatedl that in the eighteenth century a
French peasant could count on less than one-fifth of his
income for his personal enjoyment and support. Eighty-
two per cent, went in taxes, tithes and feudal dues. From
direct taxes, as we have seen, the Nobles and Clergy were
all but exempt, as were the official classes. Places were,
indeed, eagerly sought largely in order to secure this privi-'
lege. Of indirect taxation the same classes bore less than
their share. The real burden fell upon the poor. Small
wonder that France was in chronic bankruptcy, and that
every capable financier who came into power demandedr-*
1 By Taine, L'Ancien Regime.